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THE ENGLISH VERSIONS OF TEGNfiR'S "AXEL" 

A Bibliographic Sketch 

Tegner wrote his narrative poem of Axel in the autumn of 
182 1, while he was recovering from a severe illness. It was 
published early in 1822 at Lund. This very popular Byronic 
tale of love and war was introduced to readers of English in 
February, 1826, when an anonymous contributor to Black- 
wood's Edinburgh Magazine (pages 184-195) published a 
paraphrase of the poem under the title of : Axel. A free trans- 
lation from a popular Swedish Poem. By Esias (sic) Tegner. 
The name of the heroine, Maria, is changed to Linda, and the 
introductory fifty-eight lines are omitted. This version opens 
as follows: 

"Pultowa's fight was o'er — the royal Swede 
Immured in Bender, like his own war steed 
Impatient chafed — his country bled to death 
Like a spent warrior; while the fickle breath 
Of men that swelled so late the hero's fame 
In murmurs deep subsiding cursed his name." 

In a letter, dated April 9, 1826, Tegner wrote to a friend, pre- 
sumably concerning this version: "I have received from Lon- 
don the English translation of Axel. So far as I can see, it is 
only a paraphrase ; and leaves little of the original except the 
fable — which, by the way, is not the strongest part of the piece. 
I must confess that I have read only the beginning. As a rule, 
I do not care to read translations of my works." 

The second English translation of Axel was published in 
Stockholm the following year, and is included in a volume 
bearing the title: Poetical Translations from the Swedish 
Language. By W. H. S. (Printed by Charles Deleen, 1827). 
The translator's name was Saunders, and his version, unlike 
all the others, contains in translation the dedicatory poem to 
Leopold. It is almost a line for line rendering ; here and there 
an additional verse has been inserted in order fully to give the 
meaning of the original. 

The third version, which was published in London in 1838 
(1837), is from the hand of the noted philologist, Robert 
Gordon Latham (1812-1888), who also translated Frithiofs 
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saga. His rendering is often free and the meter of the original 
has only occasionally been observed. For the poetical excel- 
lence of this attempt very much cannot be said. The heroine 
is here called Thecla. 

The fourth translation was also made by one who, in the 
same year (1840), Englished Frithiofs saga, and was published 
by James Carpenter in Old Bond Street, London. This volume 
bears the title: Axel, and Svea. Poems from the Swedish 
of Esaias Tegner. By Oscar Baker. It contains the Swedish 
original as well as the translation. Mr. Baker tried to retain 
the meter of the poem, but made only occasional efforts to re- 
produce the feminine rhymes. He found it necessary here and 
there, also, to insert an extra line or two to preserve the sense, 
and he did not hesitate now and then to add a thought foreign 
to the original, e. g., p. 59 : 

In a volume called Specimens of Swedish and German 
Poetry, translated by J. E. D. Bethune (London : John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, 1848), we find the fifth rendering of Axel. 
This book contains the largest collection of poems by Tegner 
published in English. In the preface the translator mentions 
Latham's as the only English version of the poem with which 
he was acquainted, and the review of which, in the Foreign 
and Colonial Quarterly Review for July, 1843, ie U i nto his 
hands when his own translation was all but completed. The 
reviewer charges Latham with carelessness, and Mr. Bethune 
remarks in regard to this: "I feel myself wholly innocent, at 
least, of carelessness. I wish to own that, where I have failed 
to render the spirit of my author, it is from inability to do 
better, and not because I do not see my faults, or because 

I have not endeavored to make my work as good as 

I could, with more pains and care, perhaps, than were alto- 
gether justified by the nature of it". Mr. Bethune may be 
given credit for producing a very readable version; faithful, 
verse for verse, in the meter of the original and with feminine 
rhymes here and there; on the whole, a decided improvement 
on former translations. 

The sixth translation of Axel was done by an American 
lady, Mrs. Caroline Crane Marsh, wife of the diplomat and 
philologist, George P. Marsh, and was published in a volume 
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named "Wolfe of the Knoll, and other Poems" (New York: 
Charles Scribner, i860). She was then, and for the rest of 
her life, an invalid ; — in her own words, "unable at the time to 
allow myself to attempt any literary work beyond that which 
could be done with a degree of facility that could not be fatal, 
and upon which riper years cannot possibly set a value." Her 
rendering is commendably smooth and poetical, and at the 
same time a close and faithful reproduction of the original. 
"When the present translation was made" — further to quote 
Mrs. Marsh — "the author of it was not aware that Axel had 
ever appeared in English dress, but she has recently seen parts 
of a version by Latham, and a complete one by Bethune. The 
former of these would not have deterred her from undertak- 
ing another, and she hopes that the one here offered may not 
be found inferior even to the latter in closeness of conformity 
to the spirit and letter of the original." Mrs. Marsh, who 
was born in Berkley, Massachusetts, died in 1901, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five years. 

In Axel. By Esaias Tegrver. Translated from the Swedish, 
by A. Dabree (Gothenburg, 1866), we have the seventh trans- 
lation of the poem, and the first in which the translator has 
faithfully and, in regular sequence, reproduced not only the 
meter but also the feminine rhymes of the original. It is a 
remarkably close, well-nigh literal translation. The little 
volume is now exceedingly scarce, the limited edition of three 
hundred copies having been distributed mainly among the 
translator's English friends. Dobree was British consul at 
Gothenburg. He tried his hand also at writing original verse 
in Swedish. This is the closing stanza of his introductory 
poem to the translation : 

"Tegner, ej dod, men an och alltid ung 
For alia hjertan, som det Skona ara, 
Infor Din thron, Du Svenska skalders Kung, 
Jag v&gar denna ringa hyllning bara !" 

Henry Lockwood is responsible for the eighth version of 
Axel, which was published in a sumptuous volume — "Axel, 
and other Poems: Translated from the Swedish. London, 1867" 
(Longmans, Green, Reader and Dyer). The book was dedi- 
cated to Crown Prince Oscar. It includes translations of two 
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cantos of Frithiofs saga, nine other poems by Tegner, one by 
Atterbom, three by Stagnelius, four by Runeberg, one by 
"Talis Qualis", and three by Borjesson. To judge from his 
prefatory note, Mr. Lockwood was not aware that some of 
the poems he had rendered had already been translated into 
English, a few of them several times. In this version the 
name of the heroine is altered to Olga, "as more metrical". 
The volume contains an introduction, a brief biography of 
Tegner by the translator, and explanatory notes. Lockwood 
has made no attempt to reproduce the feminine rhymes and has 
at times even departed from the meter of the original (p. 40- 

4i). 

The ninth translation is by a Swedish-American. The title- 
page reads : "Axel; an Historical Poem of the Time of Charles 
the Twelfth. By Bishop Esaias Tegner. Translated from the 
Original Swedish, with notes and Introduction, by J. S. — 
Chicago: The Lakeside Publishing Company 1870"; and the 
book is respectfully dedicated "To the Scandinavians dwelling 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, a People Devoted to the 
Great Country of their Adoption, but ever mindful of the 
Beautiful in Art, Literature and Science of their Native land !" 
In his introduction the translator traces the history of Sweden 
from the time of Gustaf Vasa to that of Carl XII. The trans- 
lation — of which perhaps the less said the better — is divided 
into sections, each with a title, such as "The Old Warrior", 
"King Charles", "The Body-guard", etc. The meter of the 
original has not been adhered to, nor has the translator, ex- 
cept occasionally, attempted to English the rhymes. Maria is 
now called Mary. The book contains notes, and the poem 
in the original is appended. It was published in a small edi- 
tion shortly before the Chicago fire of 1871, in which the re- 
mainder was destroyed. To secure a copy today is conse- 
quently rather difficult. The translator of this version was 
John Swainson. He was born in Stockholm in 1816, and 
emigrated to the United States in 1848. Swainson served in 
the Civil War. He died by accident in 1890. 

In 1883 there appeared two translations of Axel. The first 
was by Professor L. A. Sherman, of the University of Ne- 
braska, and the other by Dr. Frederick Peterson. The former 
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version was printed in the periodical The Chautauquan (Mead- 
ville, Pa.) in the March and April numbers, and formed part 
of Professor Sherman's interesting series of articles, "A 
Glance at the History and Literature of Scandinavia". Pre- 
vious to this he had published a very creditable version of 
Ffithiofs Saga. Concerning his translation of Axel, he writes : 
"We make no pretensions to reproducing the poetry, but only 
something of the directness and force of the original". A few 
lines here and there (some two dozen in all) are omitted in 
Mr. Sherman's version. This translation is, in my opinion, 
one of the two or three best that have been made. 

Dr. Peterson, who was born in Minnesota of Swedish par- 
ents, is an eminent neurologist in New York City and professor 
of psychiatry at Columbia University. His translation of Axel 
is perhaps the most satisfactory of all. Not only has he re- 
produced the meter and, whenever practicable, the rhyme of 
the original, but he has succeeded also in imparting a verve 
and spirit to his rendering which makes it read as an original 
poem rather than as a translation. His knowledge of the 
idioms of the Swedish language enabled him to grasp the ex- 
act import of the original and his inborn poetical faculty made 
it possible for him to give the version a smoothness and an 
elegance but rarely found in metrical translations. Doctor 
Peterson's rendering of Axel was published in his book called 
"Poems and Swedish Translations" (Buffalo). 

The twelfth and latest translation of the poem was printed 
in booklet form by the Cochrane Publishing Company, New 
York, early in 1910, and was done by Mr. Magnus Bernhard, 
who is a native of Sweden, now with the Hospital Corps, 
U. S. A., stationed at Manila, P. I. There being apparently 
no demand for this version, it was withdrawn from sale before 
I learned of its printing ; and I have since been unable to secure 
a copy. A revised version, under the title of "His Majesty's 
Courier", was published by Mr. Bernhard at Manila in 1912. 
Of this booklet the translator has had the kindness to send 
me a copy. His rendering of the poem is generally commend- 
•able, and in some respects an improvement on previous efforts ; 
but it is evident that he has found many of the difficulties en- 
countered by his predecessors no less surmountable than they. 
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Of fragmentary translations of Axel the longest and most 
important is that included in a small volume — "A Choice Selec- 
tion of National Songs, Ballads and Sketches, by the Most 
Celebrated Scandinavian Authors. Translated by J. A. Dahl" 
(Bergen, Norway). This book, though no date is given, was 
published in 1872. Most of the translations are, of course, 
from the Norwegian. The Swedish poems rendered are: 
Runeberg's "Sven Dufva" and "Dobeln vid Juutas", and 
"Lines from Axel". These "lines" are introduced by twenty- 
six verses of the translator's own. One hundred and thirty- 
four (134) lines of Axel, or about one-seventh of the entire 
poem, then follow. The translated excerpt begins: "Vill du 
ett troget famntag skada", and ends : "Annu det brustna ogat 
sag". Professor Dahl appends Bethune's rendering of the lines 
he himself translates, and writes that he was not aware of this 
version until his own was finished. 

Swedish Vice-Consulate at Sioux City, Iowa. 

Gustaf N. Swan. 



